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HE TWO following interviews set forth 
interesting opinions from Daniel B. Clark, 
president of the American Society of Cine- 
matographers, concerning a subject which has been 
under discussion in this department for the past two 
months. These interviews appeared in the Studio 
Section of Exhibitors Herald. The first is as fol- 


louse 


€ Pointing to the examples of successful directors 
who began their motion picture careers as cinema- 
tographers, Daniel B. Clark, president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Cinematographers, is authority for 
the statement that new directorial material, within 
the next several seasons, will be taken largely from 
the ranks of camera artists. 


€ “It is a matter of common knowledge,” Clark 
states, “as to the eminent directors who accumu- 
lated their motion picture training as cinematog- 
raphers. ‘These men have made some of the best 
pictures in the business. Since they broke the direc- 
torial barrier, the calling of the cinematographer 
has become more expert and inclusive than ever be- 
fore, until today the ace cinematographer is one of 
the most highly and completely trained artists in 
the film studios. 


€ ‘These cinematographers have had every oppor- 
tunity to observe, study and absorb all that is best 
in direction and the handling of players. This 
training, coupled with the fact that they are steeped 
in the knowledge of the life’s heart of picture mak- 
ing—the camera—provides one of the most ideal 
training grounds imaginable for a director. ‘This 
being true, the cinematographer, in this day of 
emphasis on camera effects and singular treatments 
of cinematography, is more than ever before log- 
ical directorial material. 

* “Then we must also consider,” the A. S.C. pres- 
ident continued, “that among the cinematographers 
you will find, in the point of continuous production 
service, the real veterans of the film studios. There 
are men who have been at the camera for fifteen 
years or longer; and, as in the early days, are still 
at the top of their profession. These men have 
worked along with the best directors and players 
of each of the various periods in cinema history, and 
there is little in film technique over which they do 
not possess complete mastery. 


" “Of course,” Clark conceded, “there are many 
production executives, who regard their cinematog- 
raphers as being so valuable to their organization in 


their capacities at the camera, that they hesitate to 
give them the merited advance to the director’s 
chair—but past experience proves that, no matter 
how great these men have been as cinematographers, 
they surpass even their former prestige once they 
take the natural step to direction. 


{ “Offhand,” Clark concluded, “I can name sev- 
eral cinematographers who have it within their 
make-up to become sensations as directors, if their 
companies will only give them the opportunity— 
which I am sure must be soon forthcoming. Pro- 
ducers realize now, more than ever before, that 
American cinematographers are the most able in 
the world. As Jesse L. Lasky pointed out recently 
in a national fan magazine, countless foreign direc- 
tors have been brought to American studios, but 
not one cinematographer has been imported from 
beyond the Atlantic. In fact, most foreign direc- 
tors appear to be eager for the privilege to work 
with an American cinematographer because our 
cinematographers have the ability to express their 
unique ideas of story treatment! So you can easily 
see that the time is ripe to recruit the new directors 
from among the cinematographers.” 


§ The second interview follows: 


§ Will the director of today be the director-cine- 
matographer of the future in motion picture pro- 
duction ? 


§ This novel query is propounded by Daniel B. 
Clark, president of the American Society of Cine- 
matographers, in a discussion of things cinemato- 
graphic in the film industry. 


{ “In the past,” Clark states, “the motion picture 
director was chiefly a hold-over from the stage 
where he held a similar post as a ‘stage director.’ 
The more recent and more successful directors have 
been those who were not previously prepared with 
legitimate experience, but who acquired their pic- 
ture knowledge within the confines of the industry. 
With the coming of these men, the cinema, as a 
self-contained art that is not subservient to the 
stage, began to assert itself. ‘These newer directors 
have been successful in the degree in which they 
viewed their productions through the medium of the 
camera, rather than from the perspective of circum- 
scribed stage limitations. 


§ “While the camera,” the A. S. C. president ex- 
plained, “may have gained ‘self-consciousness’ in 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Film Care in 
the Tropics 


ture negative film to be exposed in tropical coun- 
tries and far away from the home laboratory. 

The immediate action of light on sensitive film is the 
production of a latent image and an invisible picture 
which can only be made apparent by the process of develop- 
ment. With modern materials the operator knows that 
a certain exposure in a certain light with the appropriate 
lens aperture will produce a definitely predictable amount 
of latent image which when developed, either today or 
tomorrow or next week will yield a picture of equally pre- 
dictable intensity. He can rely on the latent image en- 
during unchanged until he wishes to secure its develop- 
ment. ' 

It is a little realized fact, perhaps, that under abnormal 
conditions of heat and moisture, especially in those hot 
countries where bacteria and tungoid moulds abound, the 
latent image is not quite so permanent as we are wont to 
believe. Little by little as each week passes in the travel- 
er’s journey towards home, the latent image may become 
weaker until by the time the film reaches the laboratory 
only a very feeble picture can be revealed by development. 


F ‘HIS paper describes the use and care of motion pic- 


Fading 


My own personal experiences in tropical countries, es- 
pecially during the humid rainy seasons, has shown me 
that there is generally a pronounced fading of the latent 
image together with much general fog on development un- 
less certain definite rules are followed. I have found it 
advisable to tseat the problem from two angles. Firstly, 
it is wise to increase the camera exposure so that there is 
more latent image to withstand fading; secondly, a 
scheme of packing must be employed which insures pro- 
tection against these harmful atmospheric conditions. By 
adhering to a few common sense rules I have found it 
quite feasible to keep negative film up to a maximum of 
nine months between the exposure and the development. 
One lot of 3,000 feet exposed in Sumatra, under the 
gruelling heat of the equator, did not arrive home till ten 
months later, but owing to judgment in exposure and 
care in packing there was very little which was not of ex- 
cellent quality. 


We may divide the life of a negative film into four 
periods; that which elapses: 


(1) Before opening the sealed unit which comes from 
the manufacturer. 

(2) Between opening the unit and placing the film in 
the camera. 


(3) While the film is in the camera. 
(4) Between exposure and development. 


*Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Paper presented before the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, Norfolk, Va. 


By Herford Tynes 
Cowling, A. S. C.* 


June, 1997 


Packing, Sealing and Prepar- 
ing for Shipping Among 
Precautious to Keep Film 


CaRE IN SHIPPING AND BEFroreE OPENING THE 
ORIGINAL CONTAINER 


EGATIVE film is comparatively safe from decay 
N whilst resting in the original metal container jp 
which it comes from the manufacturer. Whey 
once this has been opened, even though it be immediately 
resealed with tape, moisture and bacteria have been ad. 
mitted and the film’s future history becomes a matter of 
doubt. Experienced travellers and explorers adopt a unit 
system of packing and avoid opening any of the film a 
originally packed until required for use. Among the items 
to be specified when the negative film is ordered from the 
manufacturer the following are important: 
1. Type of camera in use. 
2. Length of rolls required. 
3. Method of winding peculiar to the particular cam. 
era in use. 
4. Kind of negative desired (par-speed, super-speed, or 
panchromatic. ) 
5. Size of unit packing desired. 
6. Number of rolls of adhesive tape and black paper 
required. 
The unit system of packing employs a series of three 
containers, each larger unit containing a number of 
smaller, considering these from the inside outwards: 


First unit: Should hold the length taken by the camera, 
whether 50-100-200 or 400 ft. rolls, sealed double taped 
original metal containers by the manufacturer. 

Second unit: Should comprise five first unit rolls placed 
in a larger metal container and hermetically sealed with a 
very thin sheet of soft metal to allow for opening with a 
pocket knife. An additional double taped cover should be 
provided so that the second unit can be used for repacking 
the first units after exposure. 

Third unit: Metal lined wooden shipping case con- 
taining four to six second units. The sealed metal lining 
can be taken out of the wooden shipping case and put 
into fiber cases or other carriers for local transport with- 
out opening the metal. Maximum weight, not including 
wooden shipping case is forty pounds. 

A supply of one-inch width adhesive tape rolls suf- 
ficient to double tape all first and second units after use, 
also new black photographic wrapping paper in a sealed 
roll sufficient to rewrap the film, should be included in 
this unit. 

The larger unit may also be used to pack other photo 
graphic supplies used on the trip, including plates, film 
rolls, etc., and which may also be wanted on the unit sys 
tem. Photographic supplies should be kept separate from 
any unit containing other supplies. 


Cool, Dry Place 


Shipments to agents or representatives in foreign coun- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Amateur Cinematography 
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A Professional’s 
Notes for Amateurs 


Part VIII 
By Jos. A. Dubray, 
A. 3. Se 


Lenses, Photographic Objects, 
Refracting Surfaces Are 
Discussed This Month 


(Continued From Last Month) 


Prior |to jentering into a 
discussion of photographic 
lenses, a definite distinction 
must be made between a /ens 
and a photographic objective. 

A photographic objective, 
which is commonly and er- 
roneously called a lens, is in 
fact (except for very few ex- 
ceptions) a combination of 
lenses assembled for specific 
purposes; while a /ens is 
merely one of the elements 
forming the objective. 

In other words, a /ens is 2 
single piece of transparent 
material, of homogenous 
composition, cut and ground 
in such shape as to present two refracting surfaces, and 
several lenses combined together, form the optical instru- 


Jos. A. Dubray 


ment called an objective. 


REFRACTING SURFACES 


HE refracting surfaces of lenses used in the making 
of photographic objectives may be both spherical, 
or one may be spherical while the other may be 


plane. 


This limitation of form gives rise to six different shapes 
of lenses, which in turn can be divided into two categories. 
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Figure 17 


The curved surface of each one of these lenses is a por- 


tion of a sphere, having a well defined radius length. 





The plane surfaces may be considered as surfaces of 
sphere, whose radius extends to infinity. 


The graphic representation in the figure represents the 
section of the lenses—the shaded area indicating the body 
of the lens; the full lines giving the boundaries, and the 
dotted lines giving the remaining circumference of the 
sphere of which the lens is a part. 


The C points in the figure represent the centers of the 


spheres, and are called centers of curvature. The sign 


C is always used for indicating such points, and are dis- 
tinguished by suffixes in order to indicate to which refract- 
ing surface they belong. 


In the figure, for instance, the points C, pertain to the 
first surface of the lens and the points C, pertain to the 
second surface. 


The line A A’, which passes through doth centers of 
curvature, in the case in which both surfaces are spherical, 
and which passes through the center of the curved surface 
and is perpendicular to the plane one, as in the case of 
plano-convex and plane-concave lenses, is called the axis 
of the lens. 


The face of the lens that is turned toward the incident 
light, is called the first face of the lens and consequently 
the second face is the one that is turned from the incident 


light. 


The points of intersection of the axis and the two faces 
are called the vertices of the lens and are denoted by the 
symbol V, distinguished by suffixes as in the case of the 
symbols indicating the centers of curvature. 


Theradii of the curved surfaces, or distances between 
the center of curvature and any point of its surface, are 
represented by the small italic letter r. 


Finally the distance between the two vertices of a lens 
gives the thickness of the lens and is represented by the 
small italic letter d. 





On First SURFACE 


ET us now consider the behavior of a ray of mono- 
chromatic light incident upon any point of the 
first surface of a lens, and let us follow its path 

through the lens, and at its emergence from the second 
face of the lens, and let this lens be a double convex made 
of glass, n=1.5; and let it be surrounded by air. 












































Figure 18 


Each surface of the lens may be considered as composed 
by an infinite number of plane elements, and each one of 
these elements may be supposed to have the same magni- 
tude as an infinitely small bundle of rays, so infinitely 
small that it may be considered a single ray and may be 
represented on the plane of the paper, by a straight line. 


Let the incident ray be the ray L I in Fig 18 and let 
it strike the first surface of the lens at the point, or e/e- 
ment I. The normal to the surface at this point is the 
perpendicular to the tangent P P? which touches the first 
surface at the point I. 


It is a geometrical principle that the perpendicular to a 
line tangent to any point of the surface of a sphere repre- 
sents also the radius of the sphere. I C, is then the 
radius ro, and the perpendicular to the infinitely small 
surface I. 


Let us now draw the tangent to the second surface of 
the lens, at the point I,, and let I I, be parallel to the 
axis A A’. 


It is clear from the figure, that the triangle P P? P*, 
may be considered as representing the section of a prism, 
and we can easily trace, geometrically, the approximate 
path of the refracted ray into the medium of the lens and 
at its emergence from it. (See the February issue of the 
American Cinematographer, Fig. 12.) 


It is evident from the figure that the emergent ray 
shall meet the axis, at a certain point, which will be de- 
termined by the curvature of the surfaces of the lens and 
by the composition or n (Index of Refraction) value of 
the lens itself. 


If we consider now another ray L’ I’ incident to the 
first surface below the axis and we follow the same geo- 
metrical construction as for the ray L I, we find that the 
prism P? P’ P® is similar to the prism P P? P®, but re- 
versed; and the emergent ray will meet the axis at the 
point F, or at the same point that was created by the 
meeting with the axis of the refracted ray R F. The rays 
converge to the same point, and the lens in question is 
then called a convergent lens. 


If similiar geometrical constructions are drawn for the 
plano-convex and convex meniscus lenses (Fig. 17) we see 
that after refraction, all rays passing through these types 
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of lenses converge towards the axis. These types of lengs 











are then called convergent. 





A simple glimpse at Fig. 18a will show that in thi 





type of lens (double concave), the refracted rays, at their 





exit from the lens, diverge from the -axis, and only thei; 





imaginary prolongation will meet the axis at the point F’ 





which is situated in front of the lens. 





The rays refracted by the plano-concave and concaye. 


meniscus lenses (Fig. 17), also diverge from the axis and 









these types of lenses are therefore called divergent. 











SPECIFICATIONS 





T CAN easily be understood that any lens may be per. 
fectly defined by its specifications, namely: I: The 
composition of the medium of which it is made i.e. its y 






value or index of refraction; II: by its shape and dimen. 





sion. 





It would be very tedious and it would require unneces- 





sary time and space to call each point, each distance and 





each angle pertaining to a lens, by its specific name. Hence 
the need of having recourse to conventional symbols and 






signs, which, once chosen, shall always refer to the same 





characteristics of lenses, and which can, at a glance and 
unmistakably, be referred to such characteristic. 







The small italic letter r, for instance, shall always refer 
to the radius of the sphere of which the surface of the lens 
is part; in like manner, the capital letter C, shall always 
refer to the position of the center of curvature and s 
forth. 










Although, in later years, a strong tendency has been 
evident to bring these symbols and signs to uniformity 
they are quite arbitrarily used in different countries and 
also by different physicists. In the course of this stud) 
we will follow the convention adopted by Dr. Adolph 
Steinheil and expounded (save error) by Dr. Von Rohr 
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Figure 19 





Figure 19 represents a double-convex lens, and a ray at 
light, incident to the first surface, refracted into the me 
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Graininess of Motion 
- Picture Film - 


From the Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. Presented at the spring convention of the 


§. M. P. E., Norfolk, Va., 1927. 
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HEN a motion picture is viewed at a relatively 

short distance from the screen the various tones 

of the image are seen to consist of an agglomera- 
tion of small particles which appear to be in a state of 
boiling or scintillation. This lack of homogeniety of the 
tones of the picture is known as graininess, and for a given 
image is more apparent the greater the degree of en- 
largement and the shorter the distance of the observer 
from the screen. 






“ave- 





and 









The non-homogeniety of the image is due to the fact 
that a photographic emulsion is composed of small grains 
of silver halide which on development are changed to 
grains of metallic silver (see Fig. 1). During manufac- 
ture the individual grains in the emulsion tend to congre- 
gate in clusters and the silver grains which are visible on 























bn the screen consist of such developed clusters. The indi- 
ani vidual grains of even the coarsest grained emulsions are 
me too small to be visible on the screen. 
an The apparent boiling effect is due to slight differences 
in position of the grain clusters as the single frame pic- 
refer tures are projected in rapid succession. 
lens The word graininess is applied both to an undeveloped 
ways emulsion and the developed image. An emulsion may have 
d s inherent graininess due to the relatively large size of the 
grains and grain clusters, but the effect of this is only 
Nias manifest in the developed image. Also, since the screen 
aith image is obtained by projection of a positive image which 
ite is usually prepared from a fine grained emulsion, it is of 
adh interest to study the extent to which the graininess of the 
olph negative image is recorded by the positive. 
ohr Previous to the investigations of Jones and Deisch* and 





Jones and Hardy,’ little or no information was available 
regarding the factors which controlled the graininess of a 
developed image produced from a given emulsion. Mo- 
tion picture workers were aware that different scenes from 
the same roll of film often showed varying degrees of 
graininess for no apparent reason. It is now possible to 
explain why this occurs and to indicate some of the condi- 
tions which tend to reduce graininess to a minimum. 

Factors Affecting Graininess During Exposure and 








Development 





In their investigations Jones and Hardy? measured the 
graininess of areas of uniform density obtained by varying 
the exposure and processing conditions. Their experi- 
ments were made by viewing their findings by preparing 
continuous lengths of motion picture film under practical 
working conditions and viewing the results on the screen. 

It has been found that graininess is governed by the 
following factors: 
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Nine 


First Installment Cites Fac- 
tors of Graininess During 
Exposure and Development 


1. The Density of the Silver Deposit. 


Under any given conditions and with all emulsions the 
graininess of a silver deposit increases as the density in- 
creases up to a maximum at a density of about 0.3 and 
beyond this graininess decreases.. This is as might be ex- 
pected since a density of 0.3 transmits 50% of the inci- 
dent light. 


strip of film, on looking through the film the lines can be 
seen at the greatest distance when the width of the lines is 
equal to the space between. From this it is obvious that 
the various tones in the screen picture will exhibit varying 
degrees of graininess according to their density. Graini- 
ness is always most visible in the lighter tones such as the 
face and in a uniform area of relatively low density. It 
is possible therefore to diminish graininess by avoiding 
large uniform areas whenever possible and when arrang- 
ing a set by choosing backgrounds which will not render as 
densities around 0.3 in the final print. This, however, is 
not a practical solution of the problem. 


2. The Nature of the Emulsion. 


If a series of parallel lines are ruled on a 


In general, graininess tends to increase with the speed of 
the emulsion used but this is not an invariable rule, be- 
cause the inherent graininess of present day high speed 
emulsions is gradually being diminished by manufacturers 
without loss of speed. <A perfectly grainless medium, how- 
ever, whose sensitivity to light is of the same order as the 
present negative motion picture film has still to be made. 


There are many occasions when an extremely fine 
grained material such as positive motion picture film can 
be used successfully for making negatives such as slide 
film negatives. Owing to the shorter latitude of this 
film in comparison with negative motion picture film, the 
exposure must be more critical and a soft-working de- 
veloper is necessary to avoid excessive contrast. 


3. The Exposure. 


The experiments of Jones and Hardy? indicated that 
for a given subject and a constant degree of development 





Figure 1 
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of both negative and positive, the graininess of the posi- 
tive increased as the camera exposure of the negative was 
increased. However, projection tests with matched posi- 
tive prints made from negatives exposed on the same sub- 
ject at f/11 and £/3-5 and developed for the same time, 
showed little or no difference in graininess of the prints. 

The effect of exposure is dealt with a further length 
below. 


4. The Time Which Elapses Between Exposure and 
Development. 













If negative motion picture film with nitrate base is 
stored after exposure at relatively high temperatures 
(80°F. or higher) in the presence of moisture, there is a 
tendency for the latent image to fade, that is, after de- 

i velopment the density of the various tones will be less than 
if the film was developed immediately after exposure..* 










Experience has shown that negatives returned for de- 
velopment by explorers invariably show excessive graini- 
ness whenever any considerable degree of fading of the 
latent image has occurred. The precise reason for this 
has not been investigated. 

It is advisable therefore to develop film as soon as pos- 
sible after exposure, but if this is not practical the access 
of moist air should be prevented because little or no fad- 
ing occurs even at high temperatures in the absence of 
moisture. Precautions for handling film after exposure 
in order to prevent fading of the latent image have been 
published by the author.* 

5. The Nature of the Developer. 

a. The composition of the developing solution. Jones 
and Hardy* observed that little difference in graininess 
was produced by the developing solutions in common use. 
Repeated projection tests have shown that for all prac- 
tical purposes this observation is true. J. G. Capstaff of 
this laboratory has recently found, however, that a de- 
veloper with a high sulphite and low alkali content gives 
negatives of negligible graininess in comparison with that 
of negatives developed in the commonly used developers- 
The formula of this developer is given later in this paper. 
Although this developer contains elon and hydroquinone 
as the reducing agents, other developing agents may be 
substituted without affecting its ability to produce fine- 

The borax merely functions as a weak 
























grained deposits. 
alkali. 

The ability of the developer to produce fine-grained 
deposits is due undoubtedly to the solvent action of the 
sulphite on the silver halide emulsion. This not only re- 
duces the size of each individual grain, but serves to pre- 
vent clustering or fusion during development of grains 
which are in close proximity to each other. The reason 
ofr this is obvious from a study of Fig. 1. Fig. 1A shows 
a cluster of silver halide grains before development and 
Fig. 1B the same grains after development. The fusion 
or overlapping of adjacent grains is clearly shown. Ob- 
viously, if the size of each grain is reduced during develop- 
ment by virtue of the solvent action of the sulphite the 
distance between the surfaces of two adjacent grains is in- 
creased and the possibility of fusion is reduced. 

The solvent action of the sulphite on the emulsion is 
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revealed by the fact that the developer turns milky with 
use, due to the presence of coloidal silver in suspension 
while the walls of the developer tank become plated with 
metallic silver. Neither the presence of colloidal silver 
nor the plzting out effect has any harmful effect on the 
developing solution. 

Even with the higher speed emulsions, the graininess of 
negatives developed with this developer is of such a low 
order that it is necessary to stand quite close to the screen 
in order to detect any graininess in the picture whatsoever. 
Moreover, the improved sharpness of the positive picture 
resulting from the reduced graininess of the negative 
greatly improves its general photographic quality. 

b. Dilution of the developer. Jones and Hardy! 
showed that contrary to popular belief, dilution of a de. 
veloper tends to increase graininess slightly when develop- 
ing to a given contrast. This is undoubtedly a result of 
the diminished solvent action of the sulphite on the silver 
grains which takes place to some extent in most developing 
solutions.* Dilution of the borax developer above has the 
effect of increasing the graininess. It should be used in 
the concentration given. 


6. The Degree of Development. 


During development, at a constant temperature con- 
trast or gamma increases with time of development until 
a certain limit is reached. The contrast of the image at 
any moment compared with the limiting contrast which is 
possible is a measure of the degree of development at that 
instant. 

It has been shown experimentally that development of 
any particular grain of an exposed emulsion starts at a 
point or points within or on the surface of the grain, and 
as development proceeds these specks of silver grow until 
the whole grain is reduced to silver. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if development is arrested at an early stage, 
only relatively small silver particles remain after removing 
the residual unexposed emulsion in the fixing bath; 
whereas if development is carried nearer to completion 
the size of the developed silver grains is of the same order 
as that of the original grains. 

Since the visibility of the grains and grain clusters, 
which in turn determines graininess, is proportional to 
their size, it is apparent that a developed image of any 
given density obtained in one case by full exposure and 
low degree of development will in general be composed of 
smaller grains than one which received a short exposure 
and a full degree of development. 

Projection tests with flashed motion picture film ob- 
tained by varying the exposure and degree of development 
have confirmed this theory. 

In practice, however, the degree to which a negative is 
developed is governed largely by the brightness contrast 
of the subject. In the case of negative motion picture 
film the various scenes are developed for a_ sufficient 
length of time to produce a definite density contrast or 
difference in density between the highlights and shadows, 
although the particular density contrast to be taken as 
standard is a matter of personal choice. It is obvious, 
therefore, that negatives of standard density contrast with 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Cleaning Liquids for 
Motion Picture Film 


(Continued from Last Month) 


T IS possible to incorporate a mineral oil solvent such 
as carbon tetrachloride with any of the above alcohol- 
water mixtures. The quantity of carbon tetrachloride 
which can be added depends on the quantity of water 

present in the alcohol. For example: tertiary butyl al- 

cohol and carbon tetrachloride and water and tertiary 


Water and 


tetrachloride are immiscible, but if water is gradually 


butyl alcohol are miscible in all proportions. 


added to a mixture of the alcohol and carbon tetrachloride 
with shaking, a uniform mixture is obtained until a criti- 
cal quantity of water has been added, beyond which the 
mixture turns milky and the liquid separates on standing 
The quantity of 
water which a given mixture of the alcohol and carbon 


into two phases or separate layers. 


tetrachloride will hold depends on the alcohol content 
and on the temperature, the mixture holding less water 


at lower temperatures. 


A curve showing the limiting quantity of water which 
can be added to mixtures of tertiary butyl alcohol and 
carbon tetrachloride in varying proportions is given in 
Commercial samples of the alcohol are apt to 
The data are for a 


Figure 1. 
contain varying quantities of water. 
practical grade of tertiary butyl alcohol which was prac- 


tically anhydrous. 


The miscibility curves for grain alcohol, denatured alco- 


hol, isopropyl alcohol, and tertiary butyl alcohol are ap- 
For the 


preliminary experiments the following formula was used 


proximately identical for all practical purposes. 


as a cleaner: 


15 parts by volume 
20 parts by volume 
100 parts by volume 


Water 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Alcohol to make 


Of the cleaning liquids prepared according to the 
above formula the one containing denatured or grain 
alcohol had little or no solvent properties for mineral oil 
so that it had no advantages over a plain alcohol-water 


mixture. When prepared with isopropyl alcohol the 
mixture dissolved 1% of light machine oil and with ter- 
tiary butyl alcohol about 3% of oil. Since the quantity 
of oil on dirty film is never such that the concentration of 
oil in the cleaning fluid would exceed this, the isopropyl 
and tertiary butyl mixtures were considered promising. 


In order to determine the effect of the above mixtures 
on the film, strips of safety and nitrate motion picture 
film with plain and tinted bases were immersed in glass 
bottles containing the various liquids and stored for sev- 
days at 70°F. The results obtained were as fol- 
Ows : 
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20 C.c. CARBON ° 
TETRACHLORIDE 






90 Ff 


7Oo fF 







10 CC. CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE 
40 Ff 


30 fF 


TERTIARY BUTYL ALCOHOL (c.c.) 


MISCIBILITY OF 
WATER-CARBON TETRACHLORIDE - 
TERTIARY BUTYL ALCOHOL. 











10 + 
o lL l lL l 1 L 1 i 
3 6 3S 12 1% 18 2 24 
WATER (C.c.) 
Fig. 1 
Photomicrographs of emulsion before and after de- 
+ + 


velopment. 
Effect of Cleaning and Moistening Liquids on Motion 
Picture Film at 70°F. 


Effect on Film Effect on Gelatin Effect on 


Formula Base Coating and Tinted Base 
Image 

Water lice Acetate Changed silver Slight solvent 
CC1-4 ...20ce Slight curl image to white action in 5 min- 
Isopropy! Nitrate silver chloride utes. 

alcoho) Slight curl in 20 hours. 

to . 100ce in 20 hours 
Water ...... 20cc Acetate No effect on Acetate 
CCi-4 ......... 10cc Slight curl image. Slight solvent 
ccl ------- 10 c in 20 hours action in 20 
Ter. btyl Nitrate minutes. 

alcohol No effect Nitrate 

to ........100ee in 20 hours No effect’ in 


60 minutes. 


In the case of the isopropyl alcohol mixtures an inter- 
action between the alcohol or possibly an oxidation prod 
uct of this and the tetrachloride occurred, causing the 
liberation of hydrogen chloride which attacked the silver 
image, converting it to silver chloride. Although neither 
isopropyl alcohol nor carbon tetrachloride when used alone 
attacked the silver image, on mixing the two in the pres- 
ence of water and adding a little silver nitrate solution, 
a white precipitate of silver chloride formed within a 
period of a few minutes. No such action occurred with 
tertiary butyl alcohol. 

The interaction of the alcohols with carbon tetrachlo- 
glycerine and ethylene glycol and mixtures of these to the 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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and News Notes of the Month 








OHN W. BOYLE, A. S. 
wood from Louisville, Lexington, and other points in 
Kentucky and the Bluegrass where he went to photo- 


C., has returned to Holly- 


graph the Kentucky Derby and other races for Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer. 
“Topsy and Eva,” on which, starring the Duncan sis- 

ters, Boyle was chief cinematographer, will be given its 

premiere at Grauman’s Egyptian, Hollywood, this month. 


+ ££ & 


Robert B. Kurrle, A. S. C., 


rapher on Edwin Carewe’s production of 


will be chief cinematog- 
“Ramona,” 
starring Dolores Del Rio. Kurrle was chief cinematog- 


rapher on Carewe’s “Resurrection.” 


+ * & 
E. Burton Steene, A. 8S. C.., 


during the past month to photograph 
Metro-Goldwyn- 


made another trip to San 
Antonio, Texas, 


Akeley 
Mayer. 


scenes of air maneuvers for 


While in San Antonio, Steene attended, with Lucien 
Hubbard, production supervisor, and William Wellman, 
director, the world premiere of ““Wings,” for which Steene 
execyted many Akeley shots in a previous trip to San 
Antonio. 

During the past month also, Steene spent five days in 
Pico canyon doing Akeley work for the F. B. O. studios. 

* ££ 


Nicholas Musuraca, A. S. C., has signed a contract 
with F. B. O., which studio will have the benefit of his 
camera abilities in the future. Musuraca has been chief 
cinematographer on several F. B. O. productions of late, 
and the excellence of his work won the permanent ar- 
rangement with the studio. 


+ $£ & 


Charles G. Clarke, A. S. C., will hold forth hence- 
forth at the Warner Bros. studio as a cinematographer, 


having just signed a contract with that organization. 
+ + 
Ernest Haller, A. S. C., 


praise for his cinematography in Robert Kane’s First .Na- 
which is being given its 


is coming in for his share of 


tional production, “Convoy,” 


initial engagement in the east. 


aAawWTTpPDFrTrAa AT 


Walter Lundin, A. S. C., 
of the next Harold Lloyd production, 
which, it is said, will be taken in New York city. 


is preparing for the filming 
many scenes of 
+ & 


Fred A. Parrish, A. S. C., 


month en route to Colorado Springs, where he is return- 


was in Hollywood last 


ing following a cinematographic expedition to the South 
Seas. 
+ ££ 


Charles Van Enger, A. 8. C., is photographing First 
“The Road to Romance,” featuring Jack Mul- 
Mackaill, with John Francis Dillon 


National's 

hall and Dorothy 
directing. 

+ + 

Charles Rosher, A. S. C., 

ford’s production at the United Artists’ studio. 


is at work on Mary Pick- 


+ $$ 


H. Lyman Broening, A. S. C., has gone East on the 
special motion picture train to the Shrine convention in 
Atlantic City to photograph events of the trip and the 
assemblage. 

e+ &£ 
Daniel B. Clark, A. S. C., 


location scenes for the latest Tom Mix production. 


is in Prescott, Arizona, for 


¢ ££ 


L. William O'Connell, A. 8. C., is photographing 
Fox's “Prize Fazil,” directed by Howard Hawks, and 
featuring Charles Farrell and Greta Nisson. 


Reginald Lyons, A. S. C., 
“The Broken Dollar” for Fox. 


the feature, spent a fortnight’s vacation in San Francisco. 


is shooting Buck Jones in 


&¢ $$ & 


John F. Seitz, A. 8. C., 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “The Trail of ’98.” 


ence Brown is directing. 


is in the midst of the filming 
Clar- 


¢ $$ 


E. B. Du Par, A. S. C., is chief cinematographer on 
Warner Brothers’ Vitaphone production of “The Jazz 


Singer,” starring Al Jolson. 
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FILM CARE IN TROPICS 





(Continued from Page 6) 
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tries should be accompanied by strict instructions to store 
in a cool, dry place. In this connection it is advisable to 
call attention to the fact that the medium oj transportation 
known as Express in the United States is peculiar to the 
United States and Canada alone and does not exist in other 
countries. Consequently goods shipped by Express from 
the United States becomes freight at the port of embarka- 
tion and moves as freighteupon arrival in and during rail- 
wav transit through any foreign country, and freight 
The terms “Goods” is used in- 
This is very important when 


moves extremely slowly. 
stead of freight ~broad. 
shipping perishable goods. 
The best way to supply film for an expedition is to have 
t shipped to the nearest shipping point by the manufac- 
turer well in advance of need. Otherwise take it as. bag- 
gage, though there are some complications and important 


things to know about the latter. 


Custom Duty 


All film is subject to custom duty charges in every 
country and custom officers are not everywhere familiar 
with the sensitive nature of film, resulting in their often 
opening a few cans to determine the nature of the goods. 
Also nearly all steamship regulations require that all films 
go as deck cargo and prohibit their presence in the baggage 
room or cabins. The best place for cases of film on a 
steamer, if prohibited in the cabin, is in some sheltered 
position on the deck where it can be kept cool and dry. 
It is inadvisable to store film near the engine room where 
it will be subject to heat and violent vibrations, nor should 
it be put in the ship refrigerator, as this is entirely un- 
necessary. It is not necessary to use any hygroscopic 
chemical for the assumed purpose of maintaining a dry at- 
mosphere within the containers; indeed this is a danger- 
ous and messy procedure. 

If negative film is specially packed by the manufac- 
turer for export and care is exercised in transporting, no 
tear need be maintained for its safe keeping qualities. 

Par-speed negative film specially packed for me by the 
Eastman Kodak company, as described, has kept in perfect 
condition for over two years and withstood varying 
changes of temperature and conditions of travel through 
Central Africa, India and around the world on my vari- 
ous expeditions, without any loss. 

Another item to be noted in taking motion picture film 
as baggage is that all ports of England prohibit any mo- 
tion picture film being brought into England as baggage 
and regulations there impose a large fine for offenders. 
This does not refer to the question of custom duties, but 
is an arbitrary rule against entering England with motion 
picture film as any type of baggage, either hand baggage 
or in trunks. The only way to avoid trouble at an Eng- 
lish port is to list the film cases on your steamer as ship’s 
cargo and have it placed on the ship’s manifest. The 
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fact that film is “left in bond” in a port does not affect 
this rule. This rule: does not exist in any other country 
but applies to all ports of the British Isles. 


U. S. Duty 


All film, whether manufactured in the United States 
or not, is subject to a custom duty charge upon return to 
the United States if it has been exposed abroad. 

Care should be exercised to avoid taking film through 
several foreign countries in baggage as custom duties are 
demanded in each country. Few foreign countries have 
arrangements for baggage to be checked through transit 
“inbound,” and demand that custom duties be paid on a 
“refund basis.” Such procedure takes months of delay 
and is decidedly impractical. Films should therefore be 
shipped direct to the nearest shipping point to destination 
whenever possible. 

Under conditions customarily encountered in local 
transportation where goods are transported upon backs 
of coolies, pack animals, etc., they are subjected to con- 
siderable jolting as well as changes of temperature and 
weather. 

During the rough travel the third or larger units 
should be protected by wrapping, with both a straw-mat- 
ting and a cheap waterproof cloth tied with rope. In 
the absence of straw-matting it is well to use the cheap 
red cotton blankets, obtainable in the native bazaars, as 
an inside wrapping. ‘These coverings serve as protection 
against vibration, moisture and extreme heat. 

In extremely hot climates, like Central Africa, and on 
long marches in the sun, the waterproof should be 
wrapped inside and the package kept cool by occasionally 
wetting the outside straw-matting cover. The rapid 
evaporation keeps the temperature down. Care should 
be exercised to see that porters do not leave their loads 
containing these units directly in the sunshine unneces- 
sarily for long periods during the heat of the day. 





II. Arrer OpENING—BEFoRE ExPposuRE 


EGATIVE film should not be rewound before 
using in the camera if it can possibly be avoided, 
as the emulsion thereby absorbs moisture from the 

atmosphere during the re-winding. This also allows 
foreign matter, such as very fine dust to settle and adhere 
to the surface as a consequence of the electrification of the 
film during re-winding and this will ultimately cause 
minute spots of the picture after exposure. Also “static 
markings” are likely to result from friction that is de- 
veloped in the re-winding operation. 


Open at Night 


Open only one of the third or larger unit containers 
at a time, carefully protecting the contents from moisture. 
The best time to open these units is et night when it is 

ften cooler than during the day. Heat has considerable 
effect on the film emulsion in the presence of moisture, 
so that changing in a moist atmosphere should be avoided 
whenever possible. 
(Continued on Paye 19) 
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BELL & HOWELL 
CAMERAS 


F all the requisites of professional picture mak- 
ing, PRECISION is the greatest. No chance 
can be taken in choosing the camera to record the 
story, cast and locations which represent outlays of 


hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


BELL & HOWELL Cameras are precision in- 
struments. Their reliability has been proved in 
over twenty years of picture making by leading 
producers all over the world. 


Famous Players-Lasky, Paramount, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, Associated First National, De Mille, 
Universal, Vitaphone, Warner Brothers, Fox, Kino- 
grams, International and many other leaders rely 
on Bell & Howell Cameras to impress the fullest 
photographic meaning of their trade names upon 
the theatre-going public. 


Complete information on the Bell & Howell 
Cameras shown here will be mailed upon request. 


BELL &© HOWELL CO. 


1805 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) 
ESTABLISHED 1907 
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Thisis Eyemo, the Bell & How 
matic professional camera. 
leading productions for stunt 
locations and special e ects U 
for news-reel work. T: 


all exploring expeditions ust 
mits iris dialing or follow 
camera in operation. igh 
Anastigmat Taylor - Hobw 
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mount is standard equipmen 
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film. Price $264. W rite jor 


Standard 
AUTOMATIC 


The BELL & HOWELL 


PIONEER 
Professional Standard 


Nearly all tions shown at best theatres are 
made with camera. For twenty years it has faith- 
fully recorded the thousands of stories staged before 
it. All detail parts interchangeable —for sample: 
Normal and Ultra S nisms. The Cine- 
motor that eliminates cranking and paints artistry 
into the production. The camera that never becomes 
absolete, no matter how old. Particulars on request. 
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dium glass and emerging into the same medium that lies 
in front of the lens and which we suppose to be air. 

The symbols and signs expressed in the figure corre- 
spond to the chosen convention, and the reader is requested 
to familiarize himself with this mode of reading and ex- 
pressing optical values. 

The Convention is as follows: 

I: The point of intersection of the first refracting sur- 
face with the axis, is the origin from which the reckoning 
commences. 

II: Media are denoted by odd numbers; surfaces of 
separation by even numbers. 

In Fig. 19 the first medium, air, is distinguished by the 
sign —1 ; the medium, glass, by the sign +1; the medium, 
air into which the ray emerges, by the sign +3. 

The first surface (facing the incident light) is de- 
noted by 0, and the second surface of the lens by 2. 

III: The direction which the light travels, is reckoned 
as positive and the opposite direction as negative, and so 
are /ength measured along the axis, or parallel to it. 

In Fig. 19, the direction A V, is reckoned as positive, 
and the direction A’ V. as negative. 

IV: Lengths perpendicular to the axis, are positive 
when they lie above the axis, and negative, when below it. 

In Fig. 19, Ao, is positive. 

V: Radti of curvature are positive when the surface 
presents its convex face toward the incident light, and 
negative if the surface is concave to the incident light. 

In Fig. 19, the radius ry is positive and the radius rz, 
is negative. 

VI: Thicknesses are regarded as being always positive. 
In Fig. 19, the thickness d, is positive. 

VII: Constants—Constants are indicated by small 
italic letters. 

In Fig. 19, the letters n and n’ indicate respectively the 
medium air and the medium glass. When various lenses’ 
made of different glasses are combined to form a single 
optical whole, the letter » is used to indicate the glass of 
weakest refraction, the letter n’ indicates the next stronger, 
n”, the next, and so on. 

The numerical suffixes at the right lower side of the 
letters indicate the medium to which the letter refer, and 
it an alphabetical suffix is found at the left lower side, it 
indicates the corresponding Fraunhofer line. 

In Fig. 19, the symbol 

nN 

D4], 
indicates the index of refraction corresponding to the D 
line (Sodium line) for a first refracting medium. 

VIII: Points—The position of points, is indicated by 
capital letters, and are distinguished by numerical suffixes, 
of the corresponding refracting surfaces. 

In Fig. 19, V, indicates the vertex of the first refract- 
ing surface of the lens, and C., the center of curvature of 
the second surface of the lens. 

IX: Lengths are indicated by small italic letters, and 








FASTEST LENS MADE 
44% Faster Than F 1.8 


This is the latest contribu- 
tion to photography by the 
famous Dr. Rudolph, creator of 
the Tessar and the Protar. 


The enormous aperture 
makes practical, at last, suc- 
cessful filming regardless of 
lighting conditions. There is 
perfect definition despite the 
great speed. It is especially 
adapted and recommended for 
daylight interiors. Made up to 
3%-inch focus. 


Ask to see it at your dealers, 
or send for descriptive cata- 
logue. 


Hugo Meyer’s 
PLASMAT 


FES 


l-inch for Filmo in 
focusing mount 


$54 


2-in. Focus for Filmo 
in focusing mount 


$75 


HUGO MEYER & CO. 


105 W. 40th St., New York 
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HETHER for in- 
’ terior or outdoor 
shots, Zeiss Lens equip- 
ment on your camera 
insures results. No 
matter how thorough 
your methods, how 
good your lighting or 
how elaborate your 
settings, the final re- 
sult will be better — 
whenever and where- 
ever Zeiss Lenses are 


employed. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
(Formerly H. M. Bennett) 


Pacific Coast Branch: 728 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

















A NEW LENS 
“That has made good” 


Large aperture F:2.3 and F:1.8. To a large extent 
responsible for the Bas-relief, or solid appearance of the 
subject on the screen. 

Good definition over the entire field, yet not harsh or wiry. 


A portrait lens in short focal lengths 
40mm, 50mm, 75mm, with full closing diaphragm. 


Price is reasonable 


25 mm. F:1.8....$50.00 40 mm. F:2.3....$50.00 
40 mm. F:1.8.... 70.00 50 mm. F:2.3.... 50.00 
50 mm. F:1.8.... 70.00 75 mm. F:2.3.... 55.00 


75 mm. F:1.8.... 75.00 
A Trial Will Be Satisfying 
ASTRO-GESELLSCHAFT, mbh., Berlin 


FOR SALE BY 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 
6025 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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are distinguished by numerical suffixes, corresponding to 
the characteristic of the lens, to which they refer. 

In Fig. 19, d, indicates the thickness of a first refracting 
medium; do, the distance from the point A, to the ver. 
tex Vp». 

X: Angles are indicated by small Greek letters. 
(Note: In the course of these articles, heavy type, small 
Roman characters, will be used instead of Greek letters.) 

In Fig. 19, the letter q denotes the angle which the jn- 
cident ray makes with the axis. 

The positive and negative values of angles will be ex- 
plained as the occasion presents itself. 

To summarize let us suppose the following formula: 

n—, == 0.0092 


n+, = 1.5 

n+, — 0.0092 
ro == 60 millimeters 
ro == 50 millimeters 
d, = 10 millimeters 


It indicates a double convex lens of crown glass whose 
index of refraction is 1.5, placed in air (Index 0.0092) 
the radius of the first face having a length of 60 milli- 
meters and the radius of the second face a radius of 50 
millimeters. The thickness of the lens being 10 milli- 
meters. 

It is evident that such formula gives all specifications 
of the lens in question, and all of its characteristics may 
be found by geometrical construction, or trigonometrical 
computation. 

ERRATA 

In “A Professional’s Notes for Amateurs” last month 
(May), paragraph four, column two, page four, should 
hvae read as follows: 

“CROWN GLASS in a compound of Silica and Lime 
and Soda, or Potash or both. 

“FLINT GLASS is a compound of Silica and LEAD, 
with Soda or Potash or both.” 

(To be Continued Next Month) 





To Transfer Film Library 
from New York to Hollywood 


Walter A. Futter, president of Wafilms, Inc., is in 
Hollywood for the purpose of making arrangements for 
the transfer of his film stock from New York city to 
Hollywood. 

Besides maintaining an extensive library, Futter is the 
producer of a number of short subjects, including “Curi- 
osities. * & & 

Joseph A. Dubray, A. S. C., has completed the pho- 
tography on “Snowbound,” a Tiffany production. The 
cast included Betty Blythe, Lillian Rich, Robert Agnew, 
George Williams, Harold Goodwin, Pat Harmon, 
George Fawcett and Martha Mattox. 

+ + 

At the open meeting of the American Society of Cine- 
matographers, held on May 16, Glen Gano of the re- 
search department of Creco, Inc., spoke on practical 
phases of panchromatic film. Gano’s talk was illustrated 
by lantern slides. 
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GRAININESS 


(Continued from Page 10) 








a minimum of graininess can be produced by employing 
contrasty lighting for the subject and developing to a low 
degree of development. 

In case the lighting of the object is not subject to con- 
trol and if development must be forced, the borax de- 
yeloper above will give a minimum of graininess. 


REFERENCES 
1. L. A. Jones and N. Deisch, “The Measurement of Graininess 
in Photographic Deposits,” J. Frank Inst. 190, 657, (1920). 


2, A. C. Hardy and L. A. Jones, “Graininess in Motion Picture 
Negatives and Positives,” Trans. S. M. P. E. No. 14, 107, (1922); 
see also monograph on “The Physics of the Developed Photographed 
Image,” by F. E. Ross, Chapter II, p. 21, Van Nostrand, N. Y., 1924. 
3. R. Rogers, ““Why Slide Film?” Trans. S. M. P. E., No. 28, 230, 
(1926) 

". J. l. Crabtree, “Handling Motion Picture Film at High Tem- 
" Trans. S. M. P. E., No. 19, 39, (1924). 


yeratur 
: 5. M. L. Dundon and J. I. Crabtree, “Investigations on Photo- 
graphic Developers,” Trans. S. M. P. E., No. 19, 35, (1924). 

6. E. P. Wightman, “The Inside of the Photographic Plate,” 
Amer. Phot. 329, June, 1923. 

7. J. G. Capstaff and M. W. Seymour, “The Duplication of Motion 
Picture Negatives,” Trans. S. M. P. E., No. 28, 223, (1926). 
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CLEANING LIQUIDS 


(Continued from Page 11) 











above solution but the results indicated that these are 
usually not necessary. 

An alternative method of moistening the film is to first 
ride in the presence of water was investigated further by 
exposing mixtures prepared with the different alcohols to 
ultra violet light. In the case of mixtures of tetrachloride 
and water with denatured alcohol and isopropyl alcohol, 
the image was attacked in eight hours. No effect was 
obtained with a mixture containing tertiary butyl alco- 
hol after exposure for 24 hours. 


Of the combined cleaning and moistening liquids — 


tested, the following was the most satisfactory: 


10 parts by volume 
20 parts by volume 
to 100 parts by volume 


Carbon tetrachloride 
Water 
Tertiary butyl alcohol 


This has no harmful effect on the film, it dissolves a 
suficient quantity of mineral oil and it humidifies the 
gelatin coating. If it is necessary to increase the quantity 
of water in the formula, the proportion of the ingredients 
to give a clear solution is indicated by the miscibility 
curve in Figure 1. 

The capacity of the unused liquid for dissolving mineral 
oil is limited, but with use the liquid will dissolve a 
greater proportion of oil as a result of dehydration of the 
liquid by virtue of the absorption of water by the gelatin 
of the film. Unless the liquid is used for long periods it 
is usually not necessary to add a further quantity of 
water to compensate for that absorbed by the film. 

\f the film to be cleaned is coated with an excess of oil 
the above solution may not entirely remove all the oil 


with one treatment and a second treatment may be neces- 
sary. 
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Two Bell & Howell Cameras—40, 50, 75 mm. 
Jeanne Trebaol, 10042 
Stilson Ave., corner of Clarington, Palms, Calif. 


Thalhammer Iris. 
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Setting the pace 
for filmdom 


N the past, it has been the cinematog- 
rapher’s privilege to lead the way. Due 
largely to his efforts, the motion picture 
is now regarded as an art as well as an 
industry. 

There is no reason why he should not 
continue to lead. For Cooper Hewitt 
lighting, which has never failed to supply 
him with artistic lighting effects, is keep- 
ing pace with studio requirements. 

Continue to rely on the “Coops”’! 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CO. 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
Western Distributing Points 
KEESE ENGINEERING CO. 


Hottywoop—7207 Santa Monica Blvd. 
San Francitsco—77 O'Farrell Street 


221 ©C. H. E. Co., 1927 














Roy Davidge 
Film Laboratories 


An Exclusive “Daily” Laboratory 
Panchromatic Negative Developed 
With a Minimum of Grain 


6701 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 1944 




















Supersensitive Lighting Equipment 


CRECO 


Supersensitised and Pan Stock 
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Experiments have been made with the addition of 
remove the oil with carbon tetrachloride and then give 
the film a second treatment with a mixture of denatured 
alcohol or tertiary butyl alcohol and water in the propor. 
tions outlined above. This involves more labor but is q 
very satisfactory procedure. 

Practical Recommendations 

1. For cleaning the base side of negative and positive 
film after processing the following solution is recom. 
mended : 

Ammonia (Conc.) 5 parts by volume 


Water 95 parts by volume 
Alcohol* to make 1000 parts by volume 


*The “Pyro” brand of denatured alcohol of the Industrial Alcohol 
Company is satisfactory, although isopropyl alcohol or tertiary 
butyl alcohol are to be preferred. 

The solution may be applied to positive film by means 
of a cleaning machine and to negative film when wound 
face down onto a cloth covered drum. Negative film may 
be cleaned with safety on certain types of sprocketless 
cleaning machines, but it should not be handled on ma- 
chines with sprockets owing to the possibility of damage 
to the film. 

2. In order to remove dust and finger markings from 
negative film it should be cleaned before printing by wip- 
ing gently with silk plush moistened with carbon tetra- 
chloride (sulphur-free) as it is being wound on a re- 
winder. An electric fan should be arranged so as to blow 
a current of air across the film in a direction away from 
the face of the operator. The cleaning process should 
be repeated after every third or fourth print has been 
made. 

3. For cleaning film which has accumulated oil and dirt 
during projection, carbon tetrachloride (sulphur-free) as 
supplied by the Dow Chemical Co., is recommended. 
For cleaning brittle film the following solution at the 
same time removes oil and moistens the film, thus tending 
to restore its flexibility. 

Carbon tetrachloride 
Water 20 parts by volume 
Ter. butyl ale. to make 100 parts by volume 

The quantity of water in this formula should be varied 
according to conditions. If the film is too moist after 
treatment less water should be used in the formula and if 
too brittle more water should be added. In this case it 
will be necessary to increase the quantity of alcohol also 
so as to retain the water in solution. 

The cleaning liquid may be applied to the film in the 
same manner as outlined under (2) above. This method 
is not always satisfactory because if the solvent does not 
evaporate thoroughly before the film is rewound, more or 
less solvent is retained between the convolutions of the 
film and in case an impure solvent is used this will be 
liable to attack the film image on storage. A film clean- 
ing machine of the type recommended by Faulkner? is to 
be preferred. 

In the case of very brittle film two successive applica 
tions may be necessary. The odor of tertiary butyl alco 
hol may also be objectionable in hot weather. 

An alternative procedure is to first remove oil from 
the film with pure carbon tetrachloride and then moisten 
the film by passing through a mixture of denatured alco 
hol, isopropyl alcohol, or tertiary butyl alcohol with 15% 
to 25% of water. 


10 parts by volume 
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Although air which contains sufficient carbon tetra- 
chloride to smell perceptibly, is not dangerously toxic, 
ample ventilation should be supplied when using this or 
any other solvent. In the case of a film cleaning machine, 
a suitable exhaust hood with carry-off pipes should be 
arranged over the machine. 

Carbon tetrachloride as received in drums often con- 
tains a small quantity of water in suspension as fine drop- 
lets. Unless the water is removed before use, spots will 
be left on film after cleaning as a result of local swelling 
of gelatin by the water. 

The water can be removed readily by pouring the 
liquid through a vertical glass tube containing granules of 
anhydrous calcium chloride. A tube four or five feet 
long, three or four inches wide, and fitted with an outlet 
tube above one-half inch in diameter is satisfactory. A 
wad of absorbent cotton at the bottom of the tube serves 
to retain the calcium chloride granules. 

To use the column the carbon tetrachloride is poured 
in at the top and allowed to run out at the bottom directly 
into the dispensing bottle which has been dried previously. 
Several gallons can be passed through the apparatus in a 
few minutes. The calcium chloride should be thrown 
away and replaced occasionally. Usually several hundred 
gallons can be treated with the quantity described above. 
Both ends of the tube should be stoppered when the ap- 
paratus is not in use, otherwise the calcium chloride will 
absorb moisture from the atmosphere. 
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CINE LENSES 


Goerz Cine Lenses are being used all over the 
World because they are of 


Superior Quality 
We manufacture in our New York factory the 


Kino—Hypar F. 2.7 and F. 3 


in focal lengths from 1-inch to 4-inch 
We also have an imported, superspeed series 


Cinegor F. 2 and F. 2.5 


in focal lengths from 13-inch to 4-inch 
and the telephoto series 


Telestar F. 4.5 


in focal lengths from 41-inch to 13% inch 
for long distance shots and close-ups 


We make all kinds of trick devices, precision 
focusing mounts, focusing microscopes and special 
camera fittings. 

We undertake the development of your own 
ideas along optical lines. Write us. A new cata- 
logue, listing the complete line of Goerz Lenses and 
accessories, will be mailed on request. 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


317 E. 34th St. New York, N. Y. 











FILM CARE IN TROPICS 


(Continued from Page 13) 























As soon as the film has been taken from the inner first 
unit or original container, as it was sealed by the manu- 
facturer, it begins to spoil at a rapid pace and continues 
to do so until it is exposed and developed. ‘Thus care 
exercised not to load film into the camera 
magazine any earlier in advance of use than necessary. 


should be 


A good spacious light-tight changing bag such as the © 


“Ingento” is most essential forth is purpose and will allow 
for quick loading of the film rolls into magazines just 
prior to use as well as temporary repacking very soon 
thereafter. 

The greatest dangers to be avoided after loading in 
the magazine are the absorption of moisture from the air 
and friction from transport vibration. The film is nat- 
urally free in the camera magazine and although wound 
tightly in a roll to exclude all possible air from entering 
when packed, as soon as the tension of the wrapping is 
removed it will “loosen up” in the roll. This “loosening 

lows access of atmospheric moisture and heat to 

mulsion surface and at the same time the coiled layers 
ot film slide from side to side upon each other, thereby 
developing minute friction markings. This is, of course, 
true both before and after exposure. 

Film loaded in magazines and transported for some 
time in motor cars over rough roads and on trains in- 
variably loosens up and develops minute friction or “rain 
streaks” from vibration. 














HARRY D. BROWN 


Cinema Studios Supply Corporation 
1438 Beachwood Drive HOlly 0513 
HOlly 0514 
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For Rent 
Mitchell and Bell & Howell 


Cameras 
F 2.3; F 2.7; F 3.5 lenses; 40, 50, 75 mm. 
Complete Equipments 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
HOLLYWOOD AT 


Cinemagraph Film Laboratories 
861 Seward Street HOllywood 0764 


J. R. LOCKWOOD 


523 N. Orange Street Glendale, Calif. 
Phone Glendale 3361-W 
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SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 
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begin with the issue of 
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for a slight additional sum. Consult the clubbing 
offers.) 
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This trouble can be considerably lessened by stuffing 
the black paper, in which the film is originally wrapped, 
inside the camera magazine so as to wedge the film rol] 
tightly and thus prevent “loosening-up,” but, of course. 
the black paper must be removed from the magazine by 
the use of a light-tight hand changing bag before use jn 
the camera. 

It is also advisable to use paper to wrap camera magy- 
zines loaded with film, when they are not sure to be used 
the same day as loaded, to prevent moist air from passing 
into the magazine both before and after exposure. 

When working near salt water additional precautions 
against exposure to the atmosphere should be taken owing 
to a more rapid deterioration of the film emulsion from 
contact with the chemicals which are carried in suspension 
in the air. 





III. Exposure IN THE CAMERA 


ORRECT exposure in the camera depends, in 
e: large measure, on the approximate time interval 

that must elapse before development. If the film 
is to be developed in the field shortly after exposure, say 
one to two weeks, normal exposure is sufficient and there 
is no definite rule for an increased exposure ratio in an- 
ticipation of delayed development. 

Exposure meters are invaluable as a basis for ascertain- 
ing the correct exposure for immediate development but 
no allowance is made for the lapse of time during a de- 
layed development interval. 

IV. Arrer Exposure AND BEFrorE DEVELOPMENT 

After negative film has been exposed in the camera, it 
should be repacked with black paper and taped in the 
original first unit container, as soon as possible without 
rewinding. Often it is not practicable to do this packing 
with the necessary thoroughness during field operations. 
The films must then be placed temporarily in the tins 
until a dark room is available and a number of exposed 
rolls have been accumulated ; also to wait for a drier con- 
dition of the atmosphere. 


The thorough final packing of negative film after ex 


posure referred to above, for delayed development and 
transport, should be conducted in a dark room if possible, 
although it can be done in a light-proof changing bag. 
The old black wrapping paper, wooden spool or core, and 
tape, which came in the original package, should be en- 
tirely discarded and fresh black photographic wrapping 
paper and fresh adhesive tape used. Never use news 
paper or any kind of wrapping paper other than black 
photographic wrapping paper to repack film, as most paper 
contains chemicals injurious to the sensitive film. 


Flame of Candle 


The original containers should be well dried out with 
the flame of a candle to remove all moisture. The film 
spool must be drawn as tightly as possible without “pull- 
ing” and wrapped tightly with the new black paper. 
After placing the film inside the dried container, th 
center opening and every possible space available, 
filled tightly with dry, fresh, black paper. When the 
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cover is placed on the container under pressure, it should 
exclude all possible air from the container, and a double 
wrapping of new tape should be tightly drawn around 
the cover edges to seal the container. The tape should 
then be sealed over with a coating of hot paraffin wax, 
for which purpose melted candle wax will serve very 
eflectively. 

The original container should then be replaced in the 
inside second unit containers, in the same manner, after 
which the film is ready for shipment to the laboratory 
for development. 

All of the same precautions as mentioned under “care 
before exposure” should be even more carefully observed 
after exposure, as the film is now more susceptible to 
injury than before exposure. 


Field Development 


It is more practical to utilize the delayed development 
method of operation than to attempt field development of 
motion picture film except at considerable expense, and 
by expert handling. Developing motion picture negative 
film by the use of portable equipment in the field requires 
considerable care and skill, but, whenever possible, it is 
advisable to develop short test strips to determine the 
correct exposure; which exposure can then be increased 
for delayed development. 

*See “The Handling of Motion Picture Film at High 
Temperatures,” by J. I. Crabtree. 

Trans. 8. M. P. E., Vol. 19, p. 39. 

“The Development of M. P. Film by the Reel and 
Tank System,” by J. I. Crabtree. 

I'rans. 8. M. P. E., Vol. 16, p. 163. 





(Continued from Page 5) 


some of the European productions, the fact is clearly 
established at last, I believe, that it is the all-power- 
ful medium through which a picture must rise or 
fall. The director who used the camera in such a 
way as to merely transfer the convential stage to 
the screen—with all of the legitimate’s direct and 
inflexible angles—has long since become obsolete. 
The more thoroughly a director knows the camera, 
the better chance he has to succeed as a director. 

" “Tt is my belief that the producers recognize this 
fact more than ever before. Therefore, I further 
believe that within the next couple seasons, a sub- 
stantial number of cinematographers will win de- 
served promotions to the posts of directors. 


" “After this, just what the future holds intrigues 


the imagination. With camera lore universally rec- 
ognized as an indispensable part of the equipment 
of every director, the director of the future stands 
well to find a thorough training in the technique 
of the camera just as essential as a realization of the 
fundamentals of drama itself. We may contem- 
plate, then, a time when this prerequisite knowledge 
will produce a production artist who will in fact 
be a combination of director-cinematographer, with 
the chances, in many instances, that he has qualified 
as a full-fledged cinematographer before he has 
graduated to the wider calling.” 
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Supplied as s 
special equipment 
on DeVry and 
other M. P. 
Cameras 
Since 1884, 


manufacturers of 

fine View Cameras and 

Lenses. Write for com- 

plete catalogue of fine appa- 
ratus for the Still Studio. 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 


900 Clinton So., Rochester, N. Y. 














4 IN. IRIS COMBINATION AND SUNSHADE 
TRUEBALL TRIPOD HEAD 


FRED HOEFNER 
CINEMA AND EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
5319 Santa Monica Blvd. (rear) 
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SCHEIBE’S PHOTO-FILTER 
SPECIALTIES 


Are now popular from coast to coast, and in some 
foreign countries 

If my many varieties do not always fill the bill, 
tell me your wants and I will make them on special 
order. Always at Your Service 


GEO. H. SCHEIBE 


1927 West 78th St. YOrk 2102 Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Near St. Andrews) 
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CLUBBING OFFER 


Subscribed for separately, Camera Craft, 
and the American Cinematographer will cost 
a total of $5.00 per year. As a special club- 
bing offer, both magazines may be had at a 
total price of $3.90 per year. 


American Cinematographer 


1219-20-21-22 Guaranty Bldg. 
Hollywood, California 
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PROJECTION-Conducted by Earl J. Denison 












Projection in 
Foreign Houses 





S. C. members whose travels take them to every 
corner of the globe come in contact with every 
While their 
chief duties of course are the photographing of films in 
whatever clime they may be sojourning, they have a 


variety of motion picture theatre. 


natural interest in the manner in which the native ex- 
hibitors are presenting American pictures; hence, time 
permitting, it is not long before they are making friends 
with the exhibitors, about whose methods and problems 


they learn much. 


Projection System 


Possibly the first thing which comes to their attention, 
once the exhibitor has shown them about his plant, is 
the system of projection employed in a given location. 

And what systems they encounter! 


Obsolete 


In the finer houses of the larger cities, they of course 
find projection layouts as modern as those used in similar 
American establishments. But in far too many instances, 
obsolete types of projectors, much the worse for wear, 
are still being pressed into service after years of neg- 


ligence and extremely rough usage. 


Similar Cases 


The result is much the same as is experienced, sad 
to relate, in some American houses. The audience views 
an imperfectly rendered picture which does violence to 
the efforts of all those who were connected with its mak- 
ing and distribution—the old, old story. Even the most 
cursory analysis will show that such a situation produces 
no benefits in a market—foreign distribution—from 
which a great portion of the profits of American produc- 


tions should be derived. 


Needless Cost 


Furthermore, there is the item of the physical damage 
to the film itself, as caused by the imperfect action of 


By Daniel B. Clark, President of A.S.C. Speaks - 
A.S.C. 


of Experiences of Members 
Who Visit Foreign Theatres 





the out-of-date projection equipment. This works a cost 
of many thousands of dollars which should otherwise be 


saved. 


“Picture Wise” 


From the standpoint of the foreign exhibitor, it does 
not seem logical that he should be indifferent to the ex- 
cellencies of film presentation. It is true enough that 
many of the foreign audiences are satisfied with any type 
of picture just so long as it moves, but it is as true of 
these assemblages, as it has been proved of those in the 
United States, that they inevitably will become “picture 
wise’’—which will mean that the quality of presentation 


must be improved or patronage will fall off. 


Creating New Patrons 






Keeping a theatre filled up is something of an educa- 
tional process. It seems less likely in the foreign fields, 
than in any others, that the point of saturation should 
set in among theatre-goers—the point where the old law 
of diminishing returns sets in. What these exhibitors 
need to do is to convert more people, who have never ac- 
quired the habit of attending motion pictures, into con- 
firmed theatre-goers. This is worthy promotion work. 
The task then is not only to hold old patrons but to 


create new ones. 






Where to Begin 


And one of the most basic places to start in such a 


Why, it 


is said that some of these houses, which are supposed to 


constructive program is in the projection room. 


be superlative in their particular localities, maintain but 
one projector, when it now has become the accepted 
practice, for ideal exhibitions, to have no less than three. 

What these men need to do is to give thought to their 
projection—its quality, its working units, and how these 
units are working. If new equipment is needed, the 
best investment in the world is to buy it—for, after all, 


it means future dollars and cents at the box office. 
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(FIORE LEE Te ee 


The recommendation to 
have three machines is a 
good one and we under 


est circuits are standardiz- 
ing on three projectors in 
the projection room. 
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Cameras Invade Alaska for 


Klondike Gold Rush Picture 
Batteries of cameras are “grinding” on the Chilkoot 
Pass, White Horse Rapids and frozen lakes of the Klon- 
dike region, filming outdoor scenes in the original locales 
for “The Trail of ’98,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s forth- 
coming epic of the Gold Rush, based on Robert W. 


Service’s novel. 


While Clarence Brown is directing interiors with 


Dolores Del Rio, Ralph Forbes, Harry Carey and others, 
Harry Schenck, one of his technical assistants, is at work 
with a crowd of extras in the Klondike. The picture, it 
is stated, will be even larger than “Ben-Hur,” with thirty- 
seven principals and 15,000 extra players. 

John F. Seitz, A. S. C., is chief cinematographer on 
the Brown picture. Faxon Dean, A. S. C., is among the 
cinematographers who are in Alaska. 





Lon Chaney Stars in Film 
Made by Amateur Methods 


Lon Chaney is star, director, cameraman, scenarist and 
title writer of his latest film—an entirely one-man affair. 

It will never be seen by the public—only by his 
friends. Chaney, who is an amateur movie camera en- 
thusiast, staged a little scenario of his own during his 
vacation, with Mrs. Chaney and his son, Creighton, as 
4 supporting cast. He wrote his own titles and cut the 
picture himself. 





The Editor of “Better Theaters’’—Exhibitor’s Herald 


RECOMMENDS 
THREE PROJECTORS 


HARRY E. none too good for the ex- 


stand that some of the larg- —o hibitor who would please 
itor, 
Better Theaters 


International Projector Corp. 


The best in projection fa- 
cilities and equipment are 


his patrons. Projection de- 
serves foremost considera- 
tion. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Refrigerators Used to Keep 


Film on Desert Location 
Refrigerators had to be imported into the Mojave 
desert to film the outdoor sequences of Lillian Gish’s 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer vehicle, “The Wind.” The 
temperature ran to 125, so refrigerators were shipped 
in, the films taken from the camera and stored next to 
ice, and the pictures saved. The new picture is an 
adaptation of Dorothy Scarborough’s romance of Texas, 
with Lars Hanson and a notable cast directed by Victor 
Seastrom. 








Read the 


American 
Cinematographer 
for Constructive 


and Profitable 
Projection Policies 
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and the 


DEBRIE 


CAMERA 


“Chang” — 
the new 
film thriller 
made in 
Northern 
Siam by 
Mr. Ernest 
B. Schoed- 
sack and 
M. C. Cooper 
with a “DE- 
BRIE” all- 
metal camera, 
is the one topic 
of conversa- 
tion in film 
circles today. 
“Chang” is beyond 
thrilling melodrama of jungle life ever filmed. 
sack has this to say about the film 
camera: 

“The “DEBRIE” all metal camera with which the thrilling 
scenes of ‘Chang’ were photographed was selected by us 
because of its utility and reliability and because it alone 
answered every requirement of the work we were called 
upon to do with it. We were 114 yeears in the making of 
this picture, under the most severe of tropical conditions 
and we never experienced any trouble or loss of even one 
foot of film. Nor do we see how we could have made some 
of the shots with any other type of outfit.” 

We are American Agents for the “DEBRIE” cameras— 
and stock all the new models, including the one selected 
for this marvelous film, as well as all equipment and 


: WW ILLouGuBy | 


110 West 32nd St, New York, N. Y¥. 


authentic, 
Mr. Schoed- 
and the “DEBRIE” 


doubt the most realistic, 











Whitman to Direct 
Sennett Comedies 


Philip H. Whitman, A. S. C., has begun 
the direction of comedies at the Mack Sep. 


nett Studios, Hoilywood. 


For the past several months, Whitman has 
been a member of the Sennett scenario staff 
having co-directed on a number of the short 


subjects. 


His promotion to full directorship comes 
as a reward of his splendid services with the 
Sennett organization, with which he gained 


his first experience as a cinematographer. 


In the cinematographic field Whitman js 
noted as a master of trick and intricate cam- 
era work, having at various times done spe- 
cial photographic assignments with Univer- 
sal, Douglas Fairbanks, Cosmopolitan and 
the Long Island plant of Famous Players- 
Lasky. 
tract with the latter studio that the A. S. C. 


It was on the completion of his con- 


member came west to enter the scenario de- 


partment at Sennett’s. 


+ + & 


George Schneiderman, A. S. C., has com- 
pleted the photographing of “Col- 
which Frank O’Connor directed. 


Fox’s 


leen,” 


+ & & 


Alfred Gilks, A. S. C., has finished the 
shooting of ‘““Ten Modern Commandments,” 
which Dorothy Arzner directed for Para- 


mount. 


+ $F & 


Victor Milner, A. S. C., has returned to 
Hollywood from Oakland, where he took 
location scenes for a current Paramount pro 


duction. 


e* $+ & 


Joseph A. Dubray, A. S. C., has begun 
the filming of his latest Tiffany production. 
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Rates: Four cents a word. 
one dollar per insertion. 

All copy must be prepaid and must reach us be- 
fore the fifteenth of the month preceding pubii- 
cation. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 
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WANTED—MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


State make, condition, price, 
Artcraft Studios, 








GOOD USED Motion Picture Camera. 
etc. Saul Schwartz, production manager, 
Charlotte, N. C 


WILL PUT you in touch with buyers for Bell & Howell cameras and 
equipment. Phone or write the A. S. C., 1222 Guaranty Bldg. 
GRanite 4274, Hollywood, California. 


BELL & HOWELL or Mitchell Camera outfit; Projection Printer; 
Cinex timer; Straight Line Processing Machine; Nutting Re- 
flectometer; Polishing Machine; State price, Equipment. Fred 
_Je ffery, Giles Street, Rose Park, South Australia. 


16 mm. Eastman Cine-Kodak, Model A, with F 3.5 or F 1.9 lens. 
Must have top and back built-in finders. State serial number, 
equipment, price. Hamilton Riddel, 1622 North Wilcox Ave., 
Hollywood. ; 

WANTED—Used movie camera. Old model considered. State con- 
dition, make, price, ete. Albert R. Bly, Rosedale, Kansas. 
General delivery. 

AKELEY CAMERA. 
A. S. C., 1222 Guaranty Bldg., 


Phone Perry Evans, DUnkirk 3890, or care 


Hollywood. 





FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


DEBRIE, aluminum box, dissolving shutter, 8 magazines, Mitchell 
tripod, 40, 50, 75 mm. Carl Zeiss lenses. Thalhammer iris. 
Veeder footage recorder, %-way mat box. Glen MacWilliams, 
c/o A. S. C., Hollywood. 


PATHE CAMERA—(Enclosed magazine like DeBrie); 4 circular 
magazines; 1 metal tripod with tilt; 1 finder; 1 50 mm. Voigt 
lens. Box H, American Cinematographer. 


LATE MODEL Bell & Howell Camera, 170-degree shutter, case 
and trunk; 4 magazines and carrying case; 4 lenses, 1 Iris out- 
* aes and finder. Address Box X, American Cinematog- 
rapner. 


WILART camera, latest model, complete with tripod and carrying 
cases and retort case and magazines. John L. Russel, 1643 
North Gardner St., Hollywood. HEmpstead 9554. 


BELL & HOWELL Eyemo, carrying case, four one hundred fect 


daylight loading Eastman negative, guaranteed perfect. First 
Mm «9 gets it—cost $385.00. Cameron, Manhattan Beach, 


$75—Angeles 400- feet. Carl Zeiss 3.5, case, tripod. Want 4 by 5 
Grafiex or f 1.9 to fit De Vry. 2590 Midlothian Dr., Altadena, 
Calif. Colorado 0342. 


BELL & HOWELL Eyemo, brand new, B-1702, with carrying case 
and five spools, $225.00, C.O.D. Guaranteed. Roscoe Wright, 
2223 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR RENT—CAMERAS 


FOR RENT—Bell & Howell studio equipment complete. 170-Degree 
Shutter. Liberal commission to cameramen. Call Mr. Smith, 
MEtropolitan 4686. Evenings call MAin 0947. (Los Angeles.) 

NEW Eyemo camera, fully equipped; rent by day or longer. Joe La 
Shelle, 9088 Dorrington Ave., Hollywood; Phone OXford 5840. 








AKELEY, Bell & Howell and Mitchell Cameras for rent, all latest 
equipment. Phone GRanite 2213 or GRanite 1914. John W. 

___Boyle, 1207 North Milton Ave., Hollywood. _ 

BELL & HOWELL. Victor Milner, 2221 Observatory Ave., Los 
___Angeles, California. 596-944. 

MITCHELL, and Bell & Howell Cameras. F.2:8; F.2:7; F.8:6 
lenses—40- 50-75 mm. Complete equipment. J. R. Lockwood, 
523 North Orange St., Glendale, California. Glendale 3361-W, 

__oF_ HOlly 0764. : 

E. BURTON STEENE, Bell & Howell, and Akeley. Complete Cam- 
era Equipment. Latest models. Address American Society of 
___Cinematographers, _ Hollywood, California. 

BELL & HOWELL, 170, with 30, 40, 50 and 75 lens equipment. 
Baby Tripod. Also B. & H. Cine Motor. Charles Stumar. 
GRanite 9845. 7501 Lexington Ave., Hollywood. 
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FOR RENT—One Eyemo camera, complete with all accessories. 
Bert Glennon, 6936 Woodrow Wilson Dr., Hollywood, Calif. 

- Phone HEmpstead 2743. en 

BELL & HOWELL No. 627. Five lenses: 82, 40 (f.2.7), 60 (£.2.7), 
75, 100 mm. Complete studio equipment: gauzes, filters, etc. 
GLadstone 0033. ; > e 

TWO Bell & Howells. Large finders. Also Eyemo for rent. Lenses: 
F 2.5; ; 2.7. Frank M. Cotner, 6273 Selma Ave., Hollywood. 

ani HOlly wood 5046. ; : ars 

SPEED CAMERA: Bell & Howell, fully equipped for miniature and 
slow motion work 40, 50, 75 mm. and 6-inch lenses. Alvin V. 
Knechtel, 1179 North Kenmore. 597-054. — 

BELL & HOWELL cameras, Akeleys and other makes—portable 
lights, special lenses by the day, week or month. We sell 
everything that any cameraman might ever need—new or used 
—at a big saving. Keep us in touch with your wants. Ruby 
Camera Exchange, Ruby Building, 727 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
Bryant 0631 or 8457. Ca hi aT o ; ? 

BELL & HOWELL—Phone Perry Evans, DUnkirk 3890 or Holly- 


wood A.S.C. 





FOR TRADE—CAMERAS 
WILL trade practically new "Model K.5 late model Eastman Aero 
Camera, complete with venturi tube and anti-vibration suspen- 
sion mount (Gimbal) for good second-hand Mitchell or Bell & 
Howell camera. Cecil M. Thomson, 510% Travis St., Houston, 
Texas. 
TWO 170 shutter Bell & Howell cameras, fully equipped. One with 
super-speed attachment. ORegon 38726, 407 N. Milton Ave., 
Hollywood. 











FOR RENT—AIRPLANES 
AIRPLANES equipped to carry cameras, ‘facilitating the photograph- 
ing of stunts or other unusual action, for rent by the hour, day 
or week. Jerry Phillips, Professional Pilot, Clover Field, Santa 
Monica, California. 


FOR RENT—STILL CAMERAS : 
WILL RENT still camera to local parties. Special arrangements to 
A. S. C. members. Geo. Meehan, Ph. GRarite 3830, 744 Curson 
Ave., Hollywood, California. 4 . - 
FOR RENT—One 4x5 Graflex Camera and one 4x5 Grafic. 
Glennon. Phone HEmpstead 2743. 


FOR SALE—LENSES 


ONE three-inch Dahlmeyer F. 1:9, mounted for Mitchell; one two- 
inch Bausch & Lomb F.2:7; one Dahlmeyer Pentac 37 mm. 
F.2:9. Georges Benoit, 3306 North Knoll Drive, North Holly- 
wood. 

CARL ZEISS, F. 2.7, 50 mm. in Bell & Howell mount. 
care American Society of Cinematographers. 





Bert 








Dan Clark, 


NEW 40 mm. Goerz Hypar f. 3. 5. lens in Bell & t Howell mount; 
price $50.00. Write Charles Clarke, 1222 Guaranty Building, 
_ Hollywood, ¢ California. 

RUO LENSES—Sole U. S. Agent. Robert Ackerschott, 1575 N. 
Vine St., Hollywood. 25 mm. to 100 mm.; F. 2. and F 2.5 
(Latest type: Telephoto, 10-inch, ‘F. 4.5). 

CARL ZEISS, 50 mm., F. 3.5, in Bell & Howell “mount, $50; with- 
out turret mount sleeve, $41.50. Write Gaylord A. Wood, 
1821% N. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


WANTED—PROJECTOR 


USED SIMPLEX wanted. State model, price, condition, etc. ~ Ad- 
dress Box R, American Cinematographer. 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS i 


WANTED—Photographs of nature, birds and animals, ete.; for 
educational library. E. R. Gammage, Animated Film Library, 


Westlake, La. 
“FOR SALE—SPECIAL CAMERA EQUIPMENT _ 




















GEAR BOX attachment for Bell & Howell camera; makes automatic 
fades and dissolves from four to 20 feet. Also complete new 
ag Bell & Howell matt box for sale. Joseph B. Walker, 1037 

. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood. Phone GLadstone 3797. 








American Cinematographer 
and Photo-Era 








ee 


if taken separately, cost $5.50 per year. 
By taking advantage of a special clubbing 
offer arranged between these two jour- 
nals, both may be had, on a year’s domes- 
tic subscription, for 








$4.15 
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Preordained 


“— the final result of the motion picture 
on the screen was preordained from the 
day that Edison got his first sample of 


Eastman film.’* 


That was in 1889. And today the 
film that made motion pictures practical 
is the film that makes the most of the 
cinematographer’s art and carries all the 
quality through to the screen—Eastman 


Film. 


*Page 209, “A Million and One 
Nights, the History of the Motion 
Picture’”—by Terry Ramsaye. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 












































HOW TO LOCATE MEMBERS OF THE 


American Society of Cinematographers 


Telephone GRanite 4274 
OFFICERS 
DaANieL B. CLARK - - - President 
Joun W. BoyLe First Vice President 
Vicror MILNER Second Vice President 
FRANK B. Goon — - . . - Third Vice President 
(;FORGE SCHNEIDERMAN . ia. Treasurer 
CHarves G. CLARKE Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Victor Milner Alfred Gilks Fred W. Jackman 
Daniel B. Clark Charles G. Clarke (seorges Benoit 
George Schneiderman John W. Boyle E. Burton Steene 
L. Guy Wilks John F. Seitz Ira H. Morgan 
Frank B. Good King D. Gray Floyd Jackman 


Lockwood, J. R.— 
Studios Lundin, Walter—with Harold Lloyd Productions, Metropoli- 
tan Studios. 
Lyons, Reginald—with Fox Studios. 


Abel, David-—with Warner Brothers. 
Arnold, John-—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Rarnes, George S.—with Samuel Goldwyn Prod. 
Kheckway W m.- 

Renoit, Georges— McCord, T. D.— 

Boyle, John W.— McGill, Barney— 

tredin. Norbert F.—with Warner Bros. Mac Williams, Glen—with Fox Studios. 


troening, H. Lyman Meehan, George—with Fox Studios. 


Brotherton, 


Joseph—with Universal. Milner, Victor—with Famous Players-Lasky. 
: : : Morgan, Ira H.—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 
Dan—with Tom Mix, Fox Studios. Musuraca, Nicholas—with F.B.O. Studio. 


Clarke Chas. G.—with Warner Bros. , 
owling. Herford T.—with Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, Norton, Stephen S.—with Tiffany Prod. 





mes 
Cotner, Frank M.— 
rockett, Ernest— 
onjager, Henry— 


O'Connell, L. Wm.—with Fox Studios. 


Palmer, Ernest S.—with Fox Studios. 

. Parrish, Fred A.—Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Davis, Chas. J.—with Warner Bros., “Vitaphone,” New York Perry, Harry—with Famous Players-Lasky. 
Perry, Paul P.—with Famous Players-Lasky. 


City. 
Polito, Sol—with First National. 


Doran, Robert V.- 
Dored, John—Riga, Latvia. ; 
Du Par, E. B.—with Warner Bros. Ries, Park J.— 
DuPont, Max B.— ne Len H.—Sydney, Australia. 
Dubray. Joseph A.—with Tiffany Prod. ose, Jackson J.—with Universal. 

, Rosher, Charles—with Mary Pickford, United Artists Studio. 
Edeson, Arthur—with First National, Burbank. 


Evans, Perry— Schneiderman, George—with Fox Studios. 


Scott, Homer A.— 
Fildew. Wm. Seitz, John F.—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 
Fischbeck, Harry A.—with Famous Players-Lasky. Sharp, Henry—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 
Fisher, Ross G.—with First National, Burbank. ‘ Snyder, Edward V.—with Pathe, Fine Arts Studio. 
Abe—with Warner Bros. Smith, Steve, Jr.— 
Steene, E. Burton— 

taudio, Gaetano—-with United Artists Studio. Stumar, Chas.—with Universal. 
Gilks. Alfred—with Famous Players-Lasky. 
Good, Frank B.—_ ’ — Tolhurst, Louis H.—producing microscopic pictures, for 
Gray. King D.—with Fox Studios. Pathe. 
Griffin, Walter L.—with David Hartford Productions. 
Guissart, Rene—Paris, France. Van Buren, Ned—with Eastman Kodak Co., Hollywood. 
with Robert Kane Productions, New York Van Enger, Charles—with First National, Burbank. 

Van Trees, James C.—with First National, Burbank. 


Fried, 


Haller, Ernest 
City. 

Heimer!, Alois G.— 

jackman, Floyd—with Fred W. Jackman Productions. + mare ann aa Universal. 

ackm: Fre ’.—directing Fred W. Jackman Productions. ens » Harold— ; f 

_ — 7 = oe ~ eae ng Whitman, Philip H.—Directing with Mack Sennett Studios. 

enninggs, d. ° Wilky, i Guy— 

Knechtel. Alvin V.—with First National, Burbank. 


Koenekamp, Hans F.- 
Kurrle, Robert—with Edwin Carewe. 





Zucker, Frank C.—Robt. Kane Prod., Cosmopolitan Studios, 
New York City. 


Eastman George—Honorary Member. 
Edison, Thomas A.—Honorary Member. 
Webb, Arthur C.—Attorney 





Meetings of the American Society of Cinematographers are held as called on Monday evenings in the A. S.C. assembly rooms— 
1219-20-21-22 GUARANTY BUILDING 
Hollywood Boulevard and Ivar Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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